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auguration of steam made naval science one of con-
tinual change and development, which it still re-
mains.

It was borne home to the students of Annapolis
in my day, as I have already indicated, that the
officers of the navy, in its senior grades, should be
men of progressive minds and of energetic and rapid
action. Otherwise they would be quite unequal to
the prompt adaptation of everything which the prog-
ress of science and industry offered for their use. At
the outbreak of the Civil War our navy had no staff,
and nothing like an adequate organization.

Mr. Lincoln had chosen Mr. Gideon Welles as
his secretary of the navy. We are familiar with Mr.
Welles's character through his very voluminous diary,
which has lately been published. It has always been
amazing to me how Mr. Welles was able to do so
much writing and conduct the Navy Department in
the midst of a great war.

He was certainly a man of prodigious industry.
His lack of technical knowledge would have been a
great handicap, if it had not been for the selection
of an assistant secretary of the navy whose training
made him an excellent substitute for a chief of staff.
Gustavus V. Fox had served in the navy, but had
resigned and become a most successful man of busi-
ness. We cannot overestimate the value of his in-
telligent service to the country on meagre pay in
sacrifice of private interests, for which he receivedd be more at home in the Armada
